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The 1960 Census, andthe Churches 


A Conference on the 1960 Census and the Churpes:’ - 


sponsored by the Bureau of Research and Survey, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, was held in Washington, D. C., 
May 10-12, 1961. The subject matter of the Conference 
was divided into two main sections: The Census Findings, 
and Research Implications. The presentations of the Bu- 
reau of the Census were made by members of that staff. 
The presentations by census officials were followed by 
panel discussions led by persons from church agencies. 
Participants in the Conference included research workers, 
officers of home mission and other agencies, secretaries of 
state and local councils of churches, and church officials 
with general responsibilities. One hundred and ten persons 
attended. Invitations were sent to Roman Catholic and 
Jewish as well as Protestant agencies and individuals. 

The report below consists mainly of excerpts from the 
Census Findings plus certain interpretations of the sig- 
nificance of the findings for various church programs and 
planning. 

For a more detailed description of the activities of 
the Bureau of the Census, including various definitions of 
terms, see this SERvIcE, October 29, 1960, “Statistical 
Programs of the U. S. Bureau of the Census.” For exam- 
ple, a complete list of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas was printed in that number. 


About the Conference 

The opening statement by Lauris B. Whitman, execu- 
tive director of the Bureau of Research and Survey, in- 
cluded the following: 

“This Conference is, in reality, a continuation of a long- 
time working relationship between the Census Bureau and 
the churches. The history of the federal Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies is well known to all of us. Increasingly, the 
churches have come to recognize that the data available 
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from the Census Bureau are an important resource that 
can and must be used in many aspects of program plan- 
ning and policy development. As consumers of census 
data, the churches can do a better job in fulfilling their 
mission because the census resources can help them to 
know and to understand the demographic facts of life. 

“I think that we can say with confidence that the par- 
ticipants in this Conference represent the truly responsible 
leadership of our churches. Here is represented that seg- 
ment of church leadership which understands that churches 
do not operate in a vacuum, that they are part of a total 
social and cultural complex, that they are subjected, as 
are other institutions, to the subtle effects of social 
change and that there can be no serious effort to plan for a 
better and more effective ministry without a serious con- 
sideration of every factor which affects the world to which 
they seek to minister. 

“Right at this moment in history there are many 
people who are taking an interest in population data who 
have never given it much attention before. All of the 
talk and all of the writing about rapid population growth, 
about the ‘population explosion,’ has either captivated 
their fancy or stirred their fears. But this conference is 
not the result of any temporary or emergency sense of 
concern, nor is it concerned merely with growth factors 
in the population. This Conference represents a continu- 
ing and a growing interest in the whole range of demo- 
graphic factors which describe the setting of our ministry. 
The program content witnesses to this breadth of interest. 

“It is also true that there is a real sense of urgency 
which can be felt in our participation in this Conference. 
The demographic facts of life are enough to jar our com- 
placency and to stab us wide awake to the grim reality of 
our inadequacy in the face of a task of gigantic propor- 
tions. I hesitate to forecast the results of our sessions, but 
I predict that we should leave here with sober anticipation 
of a task to do which is so tremendous that it is beyond 
mere human capability and so complex and so subtle that 
it challenges the most daring imaginations and demands 
the most costly sacrifices we have to offer. 

“Perhaps I should not mention it, but I am impressed 
with another fact in our situation. We meet at a time 
when the atmosphere is electric with discussions of the 
relationship of church and state. It is my impression 
that our Conference is a demonstration of a wholesome 
and healthy relationship between an agency of government 
and the churches. Here, the government, through its Bu- 
reau of the Census, renders a valuable service to an im- 
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portant segment of the nation. An agency like the Bureau 
of the Census exists to serve the people. It serves busi- 
ness and education. It serves the professions and agri- 
culture. Here it extends this basic service to the churches. 

“We are deeply indebted to the Bureau of the Census 
for its participation in this Conference. ...” 


Certain Census Findings 


Among the Census findings presented in this issue are 
those on the concentration of population growth in the 
metropolitan areas, on the declining areas, on changing 
family patterns, and on migration and migration patterns. 


Population Growth Concentrated in Metropolitan Areas 
“In summary, ... the population growth of the last two 
decades has been concentrated in metropolitan areas,” said 
Henry D. Sheldon of the Bureau of the Census in a paper 
at the Conference on “Trends in Metropolitan Population, 


1950 to 1960.” (See Table I, below.) Excerpts follow : 


Taste L—POPULATION OF UNITED STATES IN 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS: 


1940 TO 1960 

Year Total In SMSA’s 
NUMBER 

1960 ............. 179,323,175 112,885,178 

_ 151,325,798 89,316,903 

Per CENT OF TOTAL 

san 100.0 59.0 

100.0 55.1 
CHANGE—NUMBER 

27,997,377 23,568,275 

| 19,161,229 16,482,435 
Per CENT oF TOTAL 

100.0 84.2 

1900-50 . 100.0 86.0 
RATE OF CHANGE 

18.5 26.4 

14.5 22.6 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


“In essence, a standard metropolitan statistical area is 
a county containing a city of 50,000 or more and adjacent 
counties which are socially and economically integrated 
with a central city... . [A five-point definition presents 
qualifications, etc. ] 

“In 1960 about 63 per cent of the total population of 
the United States lived in SMSA’s [standard metropolitan 
Statistical areas], whereas in 1940 the corresponding per- 
centage was 55. Although the total increase in the popu- 
lation of the country was considerably greater in the dec- 
ade 1950-60 than it was in the decade 1940-50 (28 million 
as compared with 19 million) the proportion of this growth 
which occurred in both decades was about the same—ap- 
proximately 85 per cent. If there was any difference it 
appears that the proportion of total growth occurring in 
SMSA’s was slightly higher in the decade 1940-50 than 
in the decade 1950-60... . 

“There was, however, some variation in the proportion 
of the 1950-60 growth which occurred in SMSA’s among 
the regions. In the Northeast, about 79 per cent of this 


growth appeared in SMSA’s. In the North Central this 
percentage was about 82; in the West 84; and in the 
South about 90. This series of figures suggests possibly 
regions in various stages of development. In the mature 
Northeast there was left a smaller proportion of the group 
in SMSA’s than in other regions, whereas in the South 
this proportion was larger. It seems plausible that the 
capacity of SMSA’s to absorb population in the Northeast 
is declining, and that the other regions are moving in this 
direction. 

“Although the percentage of total population growth in 
SMSA\’s has been about the same in the past two decades, 
there has been a marked shift in the pattern of internal 
change in SMSA’s from the ’40’s to the '50’s. In 1949, 
the population of central cities constituted about 63 per 
cent of the total population of SMSA’s, by 1960 this per- 
centage had dropped to 51. In the decade 1940-50 about 
40 per cent of the total growth of SMSA’s occurred in 
central cities, but in the succeeding decade this figure had 
dropped to 24 percent... . 

“Tt is apparent .. . that the growth of central cities was 
largely a matter of annexation rather than growth within 
the corporate limits of 1950. Thus, of the 5.6 million 
increase in the population of central cities only about 
767,000 or 13 per cent occurred within the 1950 city limits, 
The gains from annexation showed essentially the same 
patterns by region and by size as did the total gains for 
central cities. In a general way these differences reflect 
differences in the ease with which annexations can be 
made....” 

“As might be expected nearly nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of SMSA’s was urban, and the remainder, rural. 
Within the urban population of SMSA’s nearly 60 per 
cent was to be found in central cities and the remainder 
in other urban places. In terms of the totals for the 
country as a whole SMSA’s accounted for about 63 per 
cent of the total population, 80 per cent of the urban 
population and about one-quarter of the rural popula- 


Arcas of Population Loss 

“Perhaps the must striking change in the past decade 
was the loss of population in large cities,” wrote Charles 
P. Brinkman of the Bureau of the Census in a paper at the 
Conference on “Areas of Population Loss in the Decade 
so to 1960." (See Tables 2 and 3, below.) Excerpts 
ollow : 


Taste 2—POPULATION OF UNITED STATES URBAN 
AND RURAL BY COMPONENT PARTS: 1960 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of of 

Components Number Total Urban 

{ncorporated places of 2,500 or more 106,308,257 59.4 84.9 

In urbanized areas .............. 487,607 444 63.5 

Outside urbanized areas .......... 26,820,650 15.0 21.4 
Unincorporated places of 2,500 or 

In urbanized areas .............- 2,679,492 1.5 2.1 

Outside urbanized areas ......... 2,426,591 1.4 19 

Urban towns and townships ........ 3,313,559 1.9 2.6 

In urbanized areas ...........00- 3,140,537 18 2.5 

Outside urbanized areas ......... 173,022 0.1 0.1 
Incorporated places under 2,500 in 

BEEBE. 689,746 0.4 0.6 
Other urban territory in urbanized 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Taste 3—-NUMBER OF CITIES OF 25,000 OR MORE GAINING OR LOSING 
POPULATION BETWEEN 1950 AND 1960, BY SIZE OF CITY 


Cities Cities Which 

Incorporated Gained Cities Which Lost 

Since 1950 Population Population, 1950 to 1960 

Size of City in 1960 Total Census 1950 to 1960 Number Per Cent! 
All cities of 25,000 or more ...... 676 19 528 129 19.6 
180 6 134 40 23.0 


1 Base excludes cities incorporated since 1950 Census. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


“Although the total population of the United States 
increased substantially in the decade 1950-60—the largest 
decennial increase ever recorded and the largest rate of 
increase since the decade 1900-10—the increase was by 
no means evenly distributed throughout the country. Three 
States—West Virginia, Mississippi, Arkansas—and the 
District of Columbia lost population, nearly one-half of 
some 3,100 counties lost population, and of the 676 places 
of 25,000 or more, 129, or nearly one-fifth, lost popula- 
tion. The very smallest places, incorporated places under 
1,000, have declined in average size since 1940... . 

“An examination of this size class of cities [the large 
centers] throws some light on situations which led to 
losses in the past decade. One reasonable primitive type 
of explanation would be that the cities losing population 
were those overcrowded and consequently the growth 
which occurred would occur outside the city limits and, 
in addition, the congestion inside the corporate limits 
would stimulate movement to the suburbs. If this hy- 
pothesis is valid, it would be expected that losses would 
be concentrated in cities of high density... . 

“Tt is clear ... that high density appears to be associated 
with population decline, but it would probably be a mistake 
to assume a great relationship. The cities of high density 
are, by and large, the older cities heavily concentrated in 
the Northeast and North Central regions. Insofar as den- 
sity has an impact, it may be a matter of ‘felt density,’ 
that is, density as conceived by the housing industry, and 
be the population of a given city rather than a crude 
figure of persons per square mile. A high density, however, 
does seem to imply that the area within the city limits 
which can be devoted to mass produced housing is small. 

“Among other factors which tend to restrict the rate 
of a city are those which, in a sense, are a by-product of 
growth of the metropolitan area—programs of clearance 
for highways and expressways, the allocation of additional 
space for offices, commercial developments, and public 
buildings (libraries, police stations, etc.). These activities 
have led to the demolition of residences and the reduction 
of space available for residential use. Likewise, renewal 
and redevelopment programs, at least as they are being 
carried out (as they were at the time of the 1960 Census) 
have the net effect of reducing the availibility of dwelling 
units. 

“There is finally what has popularly been designated 
as the ‘flight to the suburbs.’ During the ’50’s, ‘undoubling’ 
of household proceeded at a rapid pace and married couples 
tended to set up their own households; frequently the 


original family home was maintained by older parents after 
the children left to set up their own homes, often in the 
suburbs, it should be noted, first, that the technology of 
the automobile and the telephone makes possible and con- 
venient larger agglomerations of population and economic 
activities. Second, there are certain pressures from within 
the cities themselves in addition to the exhaustion of living 
space, such as urban blight and deterioration, the invasion 
of minority groups, relatively higher taxes, higher land 
values, etc. Finally, there is the quest for a higher standard 
of living represented by attractive and relatively new resi- 
dential developments. 

“It is obvious that if a city can capture the suburban 
development by annexation, then the city will continue to 
grow, and it is clear that among the cities of 100,000 or 
more in 1960, those with annexations fared better than 
those which had none. [But} annexation is no longer feasi- 
ble for a great many cities, particularly the large ones. 


“The functions of the large cities are undergoing a 
change. Until comparatively recent times, the city was 
both the place of work and place of residence for its in- 
habitants. Workers tended to live within walking distance 
from their place of work. Later some means of transporta- 
tion developed, but this transportation was primarily within 
the municipality. As one writer has stated, ‘It was easier 
to go from city to city than from city to countryside.’ With 
the advent of this century, however, the picture began to 
change, with the development of modern technology, es- 
pecially the use of electricity and the internal combustion 
engine. Of prime importance to the movement from the 
city were the coming of motor transport and the building 
of hard-surfaced all-weather highways. . . . 

“Nearly as many county or county equivalents in con- 
terminous United States lost as gained population between 
April 1, 1950, and April 1, 1960. Of the 3,105 counties, 
1,533 suffered losses, and 1,572 experienced gains. A simi- 
lar pattern was observed in the previous decade. Then, 
1,585 counties had gained population and 1,518 had lost 
population. 


“The counties which lost are found in all sections of the 
country, but are concentrated largely in the North Centra! 
States and the South. In the North Central States and 
the South, more counties lost than gained in both decades. 
In the West, two out of every five counties suffered de- 
clines in each of the decades, whereas in the Northeast 
the figure was about two out of every five.” (See Table 4, 
below. ) 
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Taste 4-NUMBER OF COUNTIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1969 AND AS GAINING OR LOSING POPULATION BY REGION, FOR CONTERMINOUS 
UNITED STATES, 1950 TO 1960 


With Urban Population With No Urban Population 

Per Cent Per Cent 

With Which With Which 
Area Total Total Losses Lost Total Losses Lost 
ve 3,105 2,137 789 36.9 968 744 76.9 
en 217 202 39 19.3 15 8 53.3 
North Central .................... 1,055 718 259 36.1 337 276 819 
CT nn 1,419 951 439 46.2 468 362 77.4 
4:4, 414 266 52 19.5 148 98 66.2 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


“Cultural and Economic Consequences of 
Population Trends” 


The rapid increase in the numbers of children and young 
people was first mentioned by Conrad Taeuber, assistant 
director of the Bureau of the Census, in an address, title 
above. “The number of 10 to 14 year olds in cur total 
population went up by 50 per cent in the last 10 years. The 
number of 5 to 9 year olds aiso went up rapidly—by 41 per 
cent. This is a reflection of the increase in the number of 
births since the end of World War II. An all-time record 
for the number of babies was set in 1947, and the large 
numbers of 13 and 14 year olds this year are a direct re- 
flection of that fact.” The implications for religious educa- 
tion are obvious. 


“The second point .. . is that at the same time we are 
experiencing rapid increases in the number of children and 
young people in our population, we are also increasing the 
number of our older people—those 65 and over. We now 
have 16.6 million persons at these older ages. Their number 
went up by 35 percent in the last 10 years. By 1970 they 
will have increased their numbers to about 20 million. 
Again let me repeat that there is very little guesswork in 
a forecast of this kind, because these people are all living 
now, and computations as to the numbers 10 years hence 
are relatively simple.” 


Changes in family structure have received insufficient 
attention, said Dr. Taeuber, summarizing as follows: 

“We have witnessed in this country a significant change 
in the attitude toward marriage and childbearing. Under 
current conditions very few women go through life with- 
out being married and most of the married women have 
some children. Very few couples have no children and 
even the 1-child family seems to have lost much of its 
earlier popularity. We are not going back to the ways of 
our colonial ancestors ; two or three children are still widely 
favored. With earlier marriage there is also a concentra- 
tion of child-bearing in the relatively early years of life. 
By the time the average woman reaches age 30 she has 
completed her child bearing and is preparing to send the 
youngest child to school. After the youngest child leaves 
home, on the average, the parents have a span of some 15 
years of joint survival. 

“This is often a time when the chief breadwinner is 
at the peak of his earning capacity and in many cases the 
wife, freed from the responsibilities of child care, looks 
about for employment outside the home. Many families 
in this situation have relative freedom of choice in their 
expenditures and they also have leisure time which can 
be devoted to travel, social activities, volunteer organiza- 


tions, adult education, recreation, or to other activities, 
To put a relevant question in its crudest form, Are you 
getting your share of the funds and time which these 
families have?” 

“Americans have always been a mobile people and this 
has continued during the last decade. We have had very 
large migrations from farms and from rural areas gen- 
erally to cities. We have also had a very extensive migra- 
tion from cities to the nearby suburban areas. In this 
process there have been some significant shifts in the char- 
acteristics of the population of individual areas. The 
migration of Negroes from the South to the North and the 
West has been essentially a movement into the larger cities. 
Many of our larger cities had substantial increases in their 
Negro population. [See Table 5, below.] Traditionally 


TasLe S—PER CENT OF NEGROES IN STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS OF 25 LARGEST 
CITIES : 1960 AND 1950 


Standard Metropolitan Entire SMSA 

Statistical Area 1960 1950 
Los Angeles-Long Beach ............. 6.9 5.0 
San Francisco-Oakland .............. 8.6 6.6 
6.6 6.5 
Seattle ...... on 2.3 
12.0 10.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 1.4 1.1 


Source ; Bureau of the Census. 
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agencies working in cities have been concerned with the 
problems created by the inflow of individuals from other 
cultures bringing with them a foreign language, modes 
of behavior which seemed ill-adapted to the cities to which 
they came, and sometimes a religious affiliation which set 
them apart from the older residents. 

“As these people have been merged into the older 
resident population, their places are being taken by in- 
migrants from within the country. Many of these come 
from rural areas where their experience and training have 
not been well adapted to the new situations in which the 
migrants now find themselves. Large areas of our cen- 
tral cities have become the homes of Negrves and poor 
whites who bring with them a background of rural living 
in areas of lesser economic opportunities, and who find 
the adaptation to city life as difficult as did their predeces- 
sors who came from overseas. The fact that many of 
these people bring with them a cultural heritage which 
includes special religious affiliations and practices poses 
a challenge to the established churches. . 

“We have heard a great deal about the population ex- 
plosion in the United States and in other parts of the 
world. Whether this is an appropriate term to describe 
what is happening is debatable, but the rapid population 
growth which we have in this country today, and the rate 
at which we are increasing our demands on the world’s 
natural resources, pose problems which deserve careful 
consideration. Our birthrate today reflects voluntary con- 
trol by the great majority of the population, Nonetheless 
there is much to be done in developing a widespread appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities of parenthood in the modern 
world.” 


The Responsibility of the Churches 


“The greatest social operation of our time or of any 
time is the mission of God’s Church in the world, which 
surpasses in extent and in depth any other social project 
ever undertaken by men or by nations,” and as Christians 
we are here to take part, said David R. Hunter, director 
of the Department of Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in an address at 
the Conference on “The Sociology of the 60's and the 
Responsibility of Our Churches.” 

“The operation of the church” is “a mission to the 
world, . . . carried out in the world, with all of the 
dynamic qualities which we associate with the mission 
of one people or one culture to another.” But “most 
men,” observed Dr. Hunter, are not engaged in the mis- 
sion. 

The nature of the “mission which the church has in 
the world” may be put in terms ef “Christian living,” 
“Christian witness,” “Christian evangelism.” The church 
has two principal areas of operation, the in-church and 
the out-church. 

It is a responsibility of the churches to be aware of 
the conditioning of human life by its social setting. “God 
is not absent from society. God has not withdrawn his 
activity from man’s relation with man. In the history of 
man’s encounter with God the very area of experience 
where man has been most aware of God’s movement, his 
demands and his love, has been in man’s association with 
his fellow man. Man has known God in many ways, 
but . . . human life has been conditioned more by God’s 
action via the inter-relationships of his people than by 
any other of his actions.” 

“There is such a thing as social control of social 
phenomena, often commonly regarded as beyond the limits 
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of human power—though it is rarely attained.” 

“This Conference will demonstrate that it is possible 
to look at the world of tomorrow and come up with rea- 
sonably accurate answers to such questions as: How many 
of us will there be? Where will we live? Who will we be? 
(Our racial and ethnic composition.) What will be do for 
a living? (Trends in employment.) How will we live? 
(By what standards, with what facilities ?) 

“Whether we can control these, or simply prepare for 
them, is a question. But the assumption that they can 
be controlled continues—and in both a scientific hypothesis 
and an article of faith. 

“What is the responsibility of the churches in relation 
to this? As an institution of society and as citizens we 
have a social responsibility but what more? Often our 
weakness is to be seen in the context within which we 
work. [Vhat a person does is affected by why he does it. . . . 

“I propose that as churchmen, not just as citizens, we 
examine the question, ‘Why are we here?’ Why, as 
Christians, are we here in this life, at this time, in this 
place? These are some questions in life which it is never 
too early or too late to ask and this is one of them.” 

One may answer the question in terms of “to make the 
most of this good earth, to build a world of brotherhood, 
to develop and nurture human personality. 

“But why, as Christians, are we here? 

“To take part in the greatest social operation of our 
time.” 


Announcements of the 1960 Population and 
Housing Reports 


Persons interested in placing orders for census data 
i a particular area may request of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D. C., to be placed on the mailing 
list to receive announcements of the 1960 Population and 
Housing Reports. This will enable them to order the 
specific reports that will be most useful. 


On Migration 


“There was relatively little variation from state to state 
in the decimal rate of national increase”; but “the range 
of net migration rates was much greater than for natural 
increase rates—from a net out-migration of 22.7 per 
cent of the 1950 population for Arkansas to a net in- 
migration of 58.3 per cent for Florida.” These generaliza- 
tions appear in Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 227, April 26, 1961, entitled “Preliminary Estimates 
of the Components of Population Change by States: 1950 
to 1960.” 

“The variation in migration rates accounts for most 
of the variation in rates of overall change” among the 
states. 

“In the past decade, migrants have tended to leave the 
Deep South, the Great Plains, the Appalachians, and 
Northern New England. They have moved to the mid- 
Atlantic seaboard, the Pacific Coast, the Southwest, Flor- 
ida, Alaska, and, to a small extent, the Great Lakes Area.” 


The Churches and the Census in 1960 


Some major trends revealed by the 1960 Census of Pop- 
ulation and implications for the churches were interpreted 
by Glen W. Trimble, in an address before the Fifth Annual 
Parish Administration Institute of the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod held, 1961, at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis. Dr. Trimble is director of Home Missions Research, 
Bureau of Research and Survey, National Council of 
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Churches. [There is necessarily some duplications below 
with the census findings summarized above in this issue. } 


Some General Characteristics 


In 1960 the population of the United States was 179,- 
323,175, an increase of 18.5 per cent over 1950. In nu- 
merical terms there was an increase of 28 million people 
which was more than the total population of the United 
States in 1850. 

There is a continuing trend from rural areas to the city. 
In 1950, 64 per cent of the population was urban; in 
1960, 70 per cent. Therefore, today some 30 per cent of 
the United States population is rural. 

Another major phenomenon is metropolitan concentra- 
tion. During the last decade, 85 per cent of all population 
growth occurred in metropolitan areas and most of this 
was outside the central cities. “Relatively few central cities 
gained at all,’ Dr. Trimble noted, “many of them lost but 
actually many of those that did gain to some degree gained 
not by actually increasing the population in their bound- 
aries but expanding them, by moving their boundaries 
out and thereby showing a net gain in population.” 

“In 1940... ,” Dr. Trimble related, “63 per cent of the 
people in metropolitan areas were in the central city, 
but in 1960 this had dropped to 51 per cent. Almost half 
of the people in the metropolitan areas are outside the 
central city and this is the trend that, barring something 
totally unforeseen, will continue.” There is, then, a push to 
the city and a push out of the city to the suburbs. 

Although there are fewer people within the 1950 bound- 
aries of central cities in 1960, “. . . in almost all of them 
there are more households than there were in 1950.” For 
example, there were 67.3 per cent more households in 
San Diego and 57 per cent more in Atlanta in 1960 than 
there were in 1950. 

“The increase in the number of households,” he ob- 
served, “is actually greater in this decade than ever before 
in Census history. . . . One of the main things involved is 
that young couples are setting up on their own instead of 
living with mother-in-law. They can afford to—to a greater 
degree. It means also . . . that larger families . . . are 
moving out of the central city into the suburb and so what 
is left is in smaller units. It means especially that older 
people are more and more maintaining their own homes as 
single people, as with a widower, or widow. The number of 
older people maintaining their own homes rather than mov- 
ing in with relatives or going to a Home, or something of 
this sort, is up 75 per cent in this decade. Over the whole 
country there are 25 per cent more households than there 
were 10 years ago... . This has a whole lot of meanings 
... for the church. One of them is simply that you will 
have more doorbells to ring to reach your constituency.” 

Dr. Trimble then turned to the rural situation where 
one finds “a picture of loss in population—a net loss. Half 
of all the counties in the United States lost in population 
during this decade of record growths.” Most of those losing 
population in 1960 also lost in the 1940-1950 decade. Of 
the rural counties (those with no population center of 
2,500 or more) 77 per cent lost in population. 

This loss of population raises great problems for public 
and private institutions and for the churches. It becomes 
even more serious when one looks at who is leaving, since 
by and large the loss of population in these counties is in 
young people of working age, leaving the very young and 
the very old. 

It was observed at The Conference on the 1960 Census 
and the Churches held in Washington, D.C., in May, which 
Dr. Trimble was interpreting to the Missouri Synod Luth- 


erans, that “many of the counties will never come back.” 
Building a strategy on something that’s going to happen at 
some time in the future that will restore these counties to 
the good old days would be useless. It isn’t true, for in- 
stance, for many of these counties that the expanding sub- 
urban ring is going to reach them. And the Washington 
conferees went on from this to say that in a great many 
of them it should not happen. It should not happen “be- 
cause those are economically depressed areas . . . and 
this is the reason people are leaving. To attempt somehow 
some sort of boot-strap operation that will restore these 
counties to healthy life is, in most instances, a futile 
utopian dream.” 

“This isn’t to say,” Dr. Trimble continued, “. . . that 
the responsibility of an imaginative . . . and creative min- 
istry in this kind of area is not a necessity, but an imagi- 
native and creative ministry does not consist of trying 
to pass a miracle in terms of restoring the good old days. 
.. . What is necessary is the kind of ministry that recog- 
nizes what is happening and what will continue to happen 
and yet works out some pattern for a real ministry clespite 
this situation.” 

The 1960 Census figures indicated that there was a sig- 
nificant increase in young people. “In the last ten years the 
number of 10 to 14 year olds has gone up by 50 per cent. 
The number of 5 to 9 year olds is up by 41 per cent... . 
For the past several years the number of babies born in 
the United States... [has been] about 414 million a year.” 

At the other end of the age scale there is another phe- 
nomenal increase—of those 65 years or older. “In 1950 
there were 12.3 million, and in 1960 there were 16.6 mil- 
lion. By 1970 there will be 20 million.” These people are, 
of course, especially concentrated in certain areas such as 
Florida and Arizona which had a 100 per cent increase in 
the decade. “The greatest numerical gains . . . in persons 
65 years or older were in California and New York.” 


The Problem of Mobility 


Taking up the subject of mobility, Dr. Trimble con- 
tinued: “In the first place, of course, the . . . thing to say 
is that .. . [people] are still moving, just as mobile as they 
were in the previous decade. Where are they going? ... 
We have already said they are going from the farms and 
from the rural areas to the cities. And even, of course, if 
they stay in the farm country there is an enormous in- 
crease of what the Census calls rural non-farm people who 
live in the rural area but make their living elsewhere. At 
least they do not make it in agriculture. 

“TPeople] .. . are moving from the cities to the suburbs 
and... Negroes and poor whites ate moving out of the 
South into the North and more especially into the West 
.. . heading for the cities.” There are, of course, other 
major population movements such as that towards Wash- 
ington, D.C., Florida, etc. The trend seems to be from 
the inland to the coast. 

One thing we should notice about [this mobility] is that 
these people who are flocking to the cities are predomi- 
nantly Protestant people, because they come from areas 
of Protestant strength. When they come to the city, how- 
ever, they find the churches of their denomination nothing 
like those in the country and they may very well decide 
that what is most like what they are used to is a Protestant 
church of an entirely different denominational type. In 
this sense, there are “some real difficulties because there 
are cultural barriers and very real and strong differences 
between their experience and the kind of experience, that 
they find in almost any urban congregation.” ; 

Negro migration is significant. “Just before the Civil 
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War, 92 per cent of all the Negroes in the United States 
were in the South. . . . In 1950 [the figure had] dropped 
from 92 per cent to 68 per cent; by 1960 it was 60 per 
cent. That is a pretty drastic change in . . . ten years. It 
is also true that in 1960 Negroes were as urban as whites 
and this of course is a change. ... The Negroes are moving 
to the cities in the South and are moving out of the South 
to cities in the North and the West. In the decade 14 mil- 
lion Negroes left the South. Washington, D.C., increased 
from 35 per cent Negro to 53.9 per cent, St. Louis in- 
creased from 18 per cent .. . to 28.6 per cent. Of the 25 
largest cities in the United States the only exceptions to a 
substantial increase in Negro populations were Memphis 
and San Antonio.” 

Although Negroes are going to the city “they are not 
sharing in the suburban trend. The trend out of the city 
into the suburbs is overwhelmingly white. This is the fact 
at the present time and of course this fact accentuates a 
great many social problems. | think,” Dr. Trimb'e contin- 
ued, “it is also a reasonably safe prophecy that they won't 
stay bottled up in the city—[that there] . . . will be a dis- 
persion of the Negroes out from the city into the suburbs 
just as have previous central city populations. There will 
obviously be obstacles but I think the fact that this is going 
to happen and happen very rapidly cnce the dams are 
broken is pretty plain.” 


Family Data 

Some of the most fascinating material to come from 
the Census Conference in Washington had to do with the 
family, Dr. Trimble told the group. 

Some of the things Dr. Paul Glick reported on about 
the family were especially significant. “For one thing, the 
Census data gives considerable evidence of new attitudes 
about marriage and child bearing.” The number and pro- 
portion of women who do not marry is steadily declining. 
As a generalization there are very few women who do not 
marry, and there are very few married women who are 
childless. In 1950, 20 per cent of married women of child- 
bearing age were childless but only 10 per cent were in 
1960. And relatively speaking there were very few one 
child families and many more of two, three or four chil- 
dren. “On the other hand, it’s very rare when you run 
across the 7 to 14 child family, of our grandfathers or 
great-grand fathers.” 

Reasons why these things tend to be true, Dr. Glick 
had said, was “particularly the tremendous change in medi- 
cal skills and in the general health.” Add to this, Dr. 
Trimble continued, “a relative affluence in the total society,” 
a relative increase in confidence in the future, the fact 
that a pattern of joint support of the budget by the wife 
and husband is possible for a reasonable period of life and 
the family pattern seems explained. The average woman 
finishes her child-bearing at 26. By 30 or 31 she is ready 
to send her last child to school. 

“What this means .. . is that the last child has grown 
and matured, gone out and married or at least separated 
from the parent family at a time which leaves on the aver- 
age 14 years of joint survival for the father and the 
mother, with all the children gone. . . . By contrast in 1890 
in half of the cases one of the parents at least had died 
before the last child reached maturity.” 

During these last 14 years together the man of the family 
is usually at his peak earning power and the man and wife 
have the least to spend on family needs. It is also true that 
many women after their children have gone from the fam- 
ily go back into the labor market and provide additional 
income to that of the bread-winner’s. These women bring 
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back to the labor market in many cases skills acquired 
prior to marriage. 

There are, therefore, many skills, potential workers, and 
much money available today that did not exist 20 or 30 
years ago. The question is whether or not the churches are 
benefitting from this. Some of the people who are con- 
tributing in their later years to the economy and are bene- 
fitting from it are those who move into higher priced 
apartments in the city and put a doorman on to see that 
no clergyman gets in, or any salesman for that matter. 

It is also true that people are marrying younger and that 
the age gap between husband and wife is narrowing. Again 
taking 1890 as a sort of mark, the average husband’s age 
was 26 at the time of marriage; the wife 22. In 1960, the 
average bridegroom was 22 and the bride 20. “It is also 
true that the period before the first child is born is signifi- 
cantly shortening. The statistics show that in 1930 only 25 
per cent of mothers bore the first child within the first year 
of marriage. In 1950 this was 35 per cent, in 1959 it was 
45 per cent. This is probably related,” Dr. Trimble sug- 
gested, “to relative economic security and relative confi- 
dence in the future.” 

Even though the age of marriage is younger, the divorce 
rate has not increased. Of those who are divorced, two- 
thirds of the women and three-fourths of the men re- 
marry. One of ten families in the United States starts 
without marriage. This is a social fact of significance. 

There is a belief that there is a great difference between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant birth rates. Actually when 
one takes the older generation of women—those beyond 
the child bearing years—there is a considerable contrast 
with Roman Catholic women having a 20 per cent higher 
birth rate than the national average. But there is almost 
no difference between Protestant and Catholic women pres- 
ently in child-bearing years. The gap has been steadily 
narrowing and has practically disappeared. 

One of the reasons for this is that Catholics are pre- 
dominately metropolitan-urban and Protestants are pre- 
dominately rural and intermediate and this makes a dif- 
ference in the birth rate. City people tend to have fewer 
children than country and small town people. Among 
Protestants, Dr. Trimble reported, Baptist women are the 
most fertile and the Baptists are predominately rural. 


Four Challenges 

Dr. Trimble saw four major challenges in the Census 
findings. 

First of all there is the challenge of economic growth. 
We must increase production and employment. These are 
not necessarily directly related since production can be 
increased by automation while employment is reduced. 
The population figures show that we must rapidly increase 
employment. “The net growth in the labor force of 1960 
to 1970 will be 13%4 million people coming into the labor 
market looking for jobs.” This is net growth. Actually 26 
million young people will grow into labor market age 
during this present decade and this is the largest group 
ever to enter the labor market. In order to deal with such 
growth Dr. Trimble suggested “a program of social plan- 
ning” is called for. “I don’t know how in the world we can 
expect to do this by accident,” he said. 

Our birth rate is the second challenge. Although Prot- 
estant and Catholic birth rates reflect a certain amount of 
voluntary control in family size, it is control in very gen- 
erous and optimistic terms. What this adds up to is an in- 
creasing demand by our population for the world’s re- 
sources at a time when the living standards of our country 
are enormously higher than that of many nations of the 
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world. This means we will continue to increase the con- 
trast between our wealth and the world’s poverty. “And it 
does seem to me that this poses basic problems of Christian 
ethics and Christian responsibility in the world in which 
we live... ,” Dr. Trimble continued. 

A third challenge has to do with the kind of ministry 
we render. We are moving all over the country from homo- 
geneity, from communities of like people, to heterogeneity, 
or mixed communities. ‘Integration in the usual sense 
is going to be a local problem almost everywhere pretty 
soon if it hasn’t arrived already,” Dr. Trimtle observed. 
“And it is more difficult . . . to minister to a lot of differing 
kinds of people than it is to one kind of people, and vet 
this is the challenge.” 

Finally, there is the challenge of church adjustment and 
planning. “We must, if we fulfill our responsibility, face 
up to the basic problems that are reflected in these figures.” 
These problems are economic, social and moral prob- 
lems. One of the major problems in certain Protestant 
denominations is the very neat correlation between the 
location of churches and the location of white-collared 
people. Either deliberately or by accident, the strategy has 
been to minister to this kind ef people. This is a moral 
problem. “Is there a ministry only to one kind of people ?”’, 
Dr. Trimble asked. The challenge of population growth 
and mobility is a challenge to mission far beyond the capa- 
city of one denomination. ‘Actually it will strain te 
capacities of all of them working together and there would 
still be a real question of whether they can keep up with 
the growth that is going on. 

The information provided by the Census data allows 
the churches to face the facts of population changes and 
opportunity to plan for action leading to “unity for Christ's 
mission and for the service of all God’s children.” 


“Census Tract Manual” 


“Census tracts are small, permanently established, geo- 
graphical areas into which large cities and their environs 
have been divided for statistical purposes. Tract bound- 
aries are selected by a local committee and approved by 
the Bureau of the Census. They remain the same for 
a long time, so that statistical comparisons can be made 
from year to year and from census to census.” These 
descriptions appear in a booklet, Census Tract Manual, 
4th edition, prepared by the Bureau of the Census ( Wash- 
ington 25, Government Printing Office. 25 cents). 

“The average tract has over 4,000 people and is origi- 
nally laid out with attention to achieving some uniformity 
of population characteristics. economic status, and living 
conditions.” 


Walter Laidlaw of the New York City Federation of 
Churches “may well be regarded as the originator of 
census tracts,” in the early 1900's, it is stated in the 
Manual. “He needed population data and other informa- 
tion for areas smaller than the New York boroughs.” He 
advocated the division of New York City into areas that 
would be permanent, and secured support for his proposal 
from social agencies. 

Thus census tracts were established with the Census 
of Population of 1910. 

“To a great extent tracts have developed in the way 
that Dr. Laidlaw started them.” 

All cities of 50,000 inhabitants or more, according to 
the latest census of population, are eligible for census 
tracts. “A local committee is essential to a census tract 
program. ... The Census Bureau may be requested to 


send a representative to the organizing meeting and will 
endeavor to do so.” 


Final Population Count 

“The population of the United States increased by a 
record of 28,000,000 in the 10 years ending April 1, 1960, 
according to the final count of the returns in the 1960 
Census of Population. This increase exceeded the former 
all-time record of the previous decade by 8,800,000.” ( Ad- 
vance Report, 1960 Census Population. pc (Al) 1. 

“The final total for the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia is 179,323,175 as against a final population count 
of 151,325,798 for 1950. The 1960 total does not include 
members of the Armed Forces and their dependents living 
abroad, crews of American vessels at sea or in foreign 
ports, and American citizens living in foreign countries, 
Neither does it include the inhabitants of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and other outlying areas under the 
American flag... . 

“As in the previous decade the West led the regions in 
both the amount or rate of growth. . .. The population of 
the West increased by 7,900,000 or 38.9 per cent. ...” 
In the Northeast the rate of gain was 13.2 per cent, the 
smallest rate of any region. Florida had the largest rate of 
growth—78,7 per cent. 


Persons 65 Years of Age or Over 


About one in 11 persons in the United States was 65 
years of age or over in 1960. According to advance data 
from the Census of Population, there were 16,559,580 
persons 65 years of age and over in the national total of 
179,323,175 persons of all ages, it was stated in a Census 
release, March 14, 1961. 

The 1960 figure for the older population group repre- 
sents an increase of 4,264,882, or 34.7 per cent over the 
1950 count of 12,294,698 persons 65 years of age and 
older. 

In two States, the increase in the older population dur- 
ing the decade exceeded 100 per cent. These were Florida 
with an increase of 133 per cent and Arizona with an in- 
crease of 104 per cent. Numerically, California had the 
largest 10-year gain with 481,199; New York was second 
with a gain of 429,133; and Florida was third with a gain 
of 315,655. The states with the lowest percentage of 
increase during the decade were Maine, 13.9 per cent, and 
Vermont, 10.6 per cent. 


The Statesman’s Yearbook 


In The Statesman’s Yearbook one may find the num- 
ber of airplanes that landed in a year on the airports of the 
Channel Islands, the reports that American religious bodies 
make concerning their membership to the Yearbook of 
American Churches, other reports on the religion of the 
people of the world, the social welfare and 
educational systems of India and all other nations. The 
98th annual edition, for 1961-62, is edited by S. H. Stein- 
berg (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
1961. $9.50). 

Data on governments and economic affairs of all na- 
tions and on world affairs make this a ‘one volume en- 
cyclopedia of all nations and world affairs.” Special fea- 
tures of this edition include information on international 
trade unionism, the rapidly changing French community, 
the new constitution of Czecho-Slovakia, findings of the 
1960 population censuses of Japan and the U. S., and 
maps showing the distribution of the world’s water re- 
sources. The latest reports of nations asking religious affi- 
liation in their population censuses are summarized. 
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